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The Pournal of Belles Bettees. 


From the London Metropolitan. 
PETER SIMPLE. 


When we were on our route home, my father ob- 
served that “I had made more progress with my grand- 
father than he had known any one to do since he could 
recollect. His saying that you might write to him is 
at least ten thousand pounds to you in his will, for he 
never deccives any one, or changes his mind.” My re- 
ply was, that I should like to see the ten thousand 
pounds, but that I was not so sanguine. 

A few days after our return home, I received a letter 
and enclosure from Lord Privilege, the coutents of 
which were as follow : 








“ My dear child,—I send you Lord *s answer, 
which [ trust will prove satisfactory. My compliments 
to your family. 

Yours, &c. Priviteacr.” 

The enclosu.e was a handsome letter from the First 
Lord, stating that he had appointed O’Brien to the 
Sanglier frigate, and had ordered me to be received on 
board as midshipman. I was delighted to forward this 
letter to O’Brien’s address, who in a few days sent me 
an answer, thanking me, and stating that he had re- 
ceived his appointment, and that I need not join for a 
month; which was quite time enough, as the ship was 
refitting ; but that if my family were tired of me, which 
was sometimes the case in the best regulated families, 
why, then I should learn something of my duty by com- 
ing to Portsmouth. He concluded by sending his kind 
regards to all the family, and his love to my grandfather, 
which last 1 certainly did not forward in my letter of 
thanks. About a month afterwards, I received u letter 
from O’Brien, stating that the ship was ready to go out 
of harbour, and would be anchored off Spithead in « 
few days. LIimmediately took leave of my family, and 
set off for Portsmouth, and in two days arrived at the 
Fountain Inn, where O’Brien was waiting to receive 
me. * Peter, my boy, I feel so much obliged to you, 
that if your uncle won’t go out of the world by fair 
means, I'l! pick a quarrel with him, and shoot him, on 
purpose that you may be a lord, as I am determined 
that youshall be. Now come up into my room, where 
we'll be all alone, ard I'll tell you all about the ship 
and our new captain. In the first place, we'll begin 
with the ship, as the most important personage of the 
two: she’s a beauty. I forget her name before she was 
taken ; but the French know how to build ships better 
than to keep them. She’s now called the Sanglier, 
which means a wild pig, and, by the powers! a pig 
ship she is, as you will hear directly. The captain's 
name is a very short one, and wouldn’t please Mr. 
Chucks, consisting only of two letters, T and O, which 
Makes TO; his whole title is Captain John To. It 
would almost appear as if somebody had broken off the 
better half of his name, and only left him the com. 
mencement of it; but, however, it’s a handy name to 
sign when hie pays off his ship. And now I'll tell you 
what sort of a looking craft he is. He’s built like a 
Dutch schuyt, great breadth of beam, and very square 


larged in the two last ships he commanded. He weighs 
about eighteen stone, rather more than less. He is a 
good-natured sort of a chap, amazingly ungentcel, not 
much of an officer, not much of a sailor, but a devilish 
good hand at thetrencher. But he’s only a part of the 
concern ; he has his wife on board, who is a red-herring 
sort of a lady, and very troublesome to boot. What 
makes her still more annoying is, that she has a piano 
on board, very much out of fune, on which she plays 
very much out of time. Holy-stoning is music com- 
pared with her playing. Even the captain’s spanicl 
howls when she comes to the high notes; but she at- 
fects the fine lady, and always treats the officers with 
music when they dine in the cabin, which makes them 
very glad to get out of it.” 

“ But, O’Brien, I thought wives were not permitied 
on board.” 

“Very true: but there’s the worst part in the man’s 
character ; he knows that he is not allowed to take his 
wife to sca, and in consequence he never says she is 
his wife, or presents her on shore to any body. If any 
of the other captains ask how Mrs. To is to-day, 
“Why,” he replies, * pretty well, I thank you ;? but at 
the same time he gives a kind of smirk, as if to say, 
* She is notiny wile;” and although every body knows 
that she is, yet he prefers that they should think other- 
wise rather than be at the expense of keeping her on 
shore; fur you know, Peter, that although there are 
regulations about wives, there are none with regard 
to other women.” 

“ But does his wife know this?’ 

“T believe from my heart she is a party to the whole 
transaction, for report says that she would skin a flint 


’ 


enquired I, 


pig-stye, and that her main-deck should sme!l worre 
than a muck heap ?” 

* But how does his wife like the idea of living only 
upon hog’s flesh ?” 

“She! Lord bless you, Peter! why she looks as 
spare as a shark, and she has just the appetile of one ; 
for she'll bolt a four-pound piece of pork before it’s well 
put on her plate.” 

“ Have you any more such pleasant intelligence to 
communicate, O'Brien ?” 

“ No, Peter; you have the worst of it. The lieuten- 
ants are good oflicers, and pleasant messmates ; the 
doctor is a jittle queer, and the purser thinks himseil a 
wag; the master, an old north-countryman, who 
knows his duty and takes his glass of grog. ‘Tho mid- 
shipmen are a very gentecl set of young men, and ful! 
of fun and frolic. Vil bet a wager there'll be a rob- 
bery in the pig-stye before long, for they are ripe for 
mischief, Now, Peter, T hardly need say that nv cabin 
and every thing T have is at your service, and T think 
if we could only havea devil of a gale of wind, or a 
hard-fought action, to send the pigs overboard and 
smash the piano, we shall do we ry well,” 

Phe next day Twent on board, and was shown down 
inte the cabin, to report my having joined. Mrs, To, 
a tall thin woman, was at her piano; she rose and 
asked me several questions—who my friends were— 
how much they allowed me a year, and many others, 
which | thought impertinent; but a captain’s wile is 
allowed to take liberties. She then asked me if I was 
fond of music? That was a difficult question, as if 1 
said that I was, I should in all probability be obliged to 
hear it; if 1) said that I was not, I might have created 
a dislike tome. So I replied that I was very fond of 





if she could, She’s always trying for presents from 
the officers, and in fact, she commands the ship.” 

“Really, O’Brien, this is not a very pleasant pros- 
pect.’ 

“ Whist! wait a little; now I come to the wind-up. 
This Captain ‘To is very partial to pig’s mate, and we 
have as many live pigs on board as we have pigs of bal- 
Jast. The first lieutenantis right mad about them. At 
the same time he allows no pigs but his own on board, 
that there may be no confusion. The manger is full 
of pigs: there are two cow pens between the main-deck 
guns, drawn from the dock-yard, and converted into 
pig pens. The two sheep pens amidships are full of 
pigs, and the geese and turkey coops are divided off 
into apartinents for four large sows, Now, Peter, you 
see there is little or no expense in keeping pigs on 
board of a large frigate, with so much pay soup aud 
whole peas for thein to eat, and this is the reason why 
he keeps them, for no other stock has he on board. J 
presume he means to milk one of the old sows for break- 
fast when the ship sails. The first thing that he does 
in the merning is tv ga round to his pigs with the 
butcher, fecling one, scratching the dirty ears of ano- 
ther, and then he classes them—his bacon pigs, his 
porkers, and so on. Now really, Peter, what with the 
squealing of the pigs and his wife’s piano, we are 
almost driven inad. I don’t know which is the worse 
of the two; if you go aft you hear the one, and if you 
go forward you hear the other, by way of variety, and 
that, they say, is charming. But is it not shocking 


music on shore, when it was not interrupted by other 
noise. “Ah! then I perceive you area real am teur, 
Mr Simple,” replied the lady. 

Captain To then came out of the after-eabin, half 
dressed, “ Well, youngster, so you’ve joined at lusi, 
Come and dine with us to day: as you go dow to your 
berth, desire the sentry to pass the word for the butther; 
{ want to speak with him.” 

I bowed and retired. I was met in the most friendly 
manner by the officers and by my own messmates, who 
had been prepossessed in my favour by O’Brien, pre- 
vious to my arrival. In our service you always find 
young men ofsthe best fumilies on board large frigates, 
they being considered the most eligible class of vessels, 
I found my messmates to be gentlemen, with one or 
two exceptions, but I never met so many wild young 
lads together. I sat down and ate some dinver with 
them, although I was to dine in the cabin, for the sea 
air made me hungry. 

‘** Don’t you dine in the cabin, Simple ?” said the ca. 
terer. 

“Yes,” replied I. 

“Then don’t eat any pork, my boy, now, for you’ll 
have plenty there. Come, gentlemen, fill your glasses; 
we'll drink happiness to our new messmate, and pledging 
him, we pledge ourselves to try to promote it.” 

“I'll just join you in that toast,” said O’Brien, walk- 
ing into the midshipmen’s berth. “ What is it vou're 
drinking it in?” 

* Some of Collier’s port, sir. 
Mr. O’Brien.” 


Boy, bring a glass for 








tack. He applied to have the quarter galleries ev- 
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“ Here’s your health, Peter, and wishing you may 
keep out cf a French prison this cruise. Mr. Montague, 
as caterer, | beg you will order another candle, that I 
woe see what’s on the table, and then perhaps [ may 
find something I should like to pick a bit off.” 

“ Here's the fag end of a leg of mutton, Mr, O’Brien, 
and there’s a piece of builed pork.” 

“Then I'll just trouble you for a bit close to the 
kuuckle. Peter, you dine in the cabin, so do I—the 
doctor refused.” 

“ Have you heard when we sail, Mr. O'Brien?” en- 
quired one of my mesamates, 

“T heard at the admiral’s office that we were expect- 
ed to be ordered round to Plymouth, and receive our 
orders there, either for the East or West Indies they 
thought; and, indeed, the stores we have taken on board 
indicate that we are going foreign; but the captain's 
signal is just made, and probably the admiral has intel- 
ligence to communicate.” 

In about an hour afterwards the captain returned, 
looking very red and hot. He called the first lieutenant 
aside, from the rest of the officers, who were on deck to 
receive him, and told him that we were to start for Ply- 
mouth the next morning; and the admiral had told him 
confidentially, that we were to proceed to the West In- 
dies with a convoy, which was then collecting. He ap- 
peared to be very much alarmed ut the idea of going to 
make a feast for the land.crabs; and certainly his gross 
habit of body rendered him very un§t for the climate. 
This news was soon spread through the ship, and there 
was of course no little bustle and preparation. The doc- 
tor, who had refused to dine in the cabin, upon plea of 
being unwell, sent up to say that he felt himself so much 
better, that he would have great pleasure to attend the 
summons, and he joined the first lieutenant, O'Brien, 
and I, as we walked in. We sat down to table; the 
covers were removed, and as the midshipmen prophesied, 
there was plenty of pork—mock-turtle soup, made out 
of a pig’s head—a boiled leg of pork and pease pudding 
—1 roast spare-rib, with the crackling on—sausages anc 
potatoes, and pig’s pettitoes. I cannot say that I dis. 
liked my dinner, and I ate very heartily; but a roast 
sucking-pig came on as a second cqurse, which rather 
surprised me; but what surprised me more, was the 
quantity devoured by Mrs. To. She handed her plate 
from the boiled pork to the roast, asked for some petti- 





toes, tried the sausages, and finished with a whole plate- 
ful of sucking-pig and stufling. We had an apple pie at 
the end, but as we had already eaten apple sauce with 
tho roast pork, we did not care for it. ‘The doctor, who 
abominated pork, ate pretty well, and was excessively 
attentive to Mrs.'T'o. * Will you not take a piece of the 
roast pig, doctor?” said the captain. 

“ Why, really Captain To, as we are bound, by all re- 
ports, to a station where we must not venture upon 
pork, I thin I will not refuse to take a piece, for I am 
very fond of it.” 

“ How do you mean?” enquired the captain and his 
lady, both in a breath. 

“ Perhaps I may be wrongly informed,” replied the 
doctor; “but I have heard that we were ordered to the 
West Indies ; now, if so, every one knows, that, although 
you may eat salt pork there occasienally without dan- 
ger, in all tropical climates, and especially the West In- 
dies, two or three days living upon this meat will imme- 
diately produce dysontery, which is always fatal in that 
climate.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the eaptain. 

* You don’t say so!” rejoined the lady. 

“1 do indeed ; and have always avoided the West In- 
dies for that very reason—I am so fond of pork.” 

The doetor then proceeded to give nearly one hun- 
dred instances of messmates and shipinates who had 
been attacked with dysentery, from the‘éating of fresh 
pork in the West Indies; and O’Brien, perceiving the 
doctor's drift, joined him, telling some most astonishing 
accounts of the dread/{ul effects of pork in a hot country. 
I think, he said, that when the French were blockaded 
previous to the surrender of Martinique, that, having 
nothing but pigs to eat, thirteen hundred out of seven- 
teen hundred soldiers and officers died in the course of 
three weeks, and the others were so reduced by disease, 
that they were obliged to capitulate. ‘The doctor then 
changed the subject, and talked about the yellow fever, 
and other diseases-of the climate, so that by his account 
the West India islands were but hospitals to die in. 
Those most likely to be attacked, were men in full 
strong health. The spare men stood a better chance. 
This conversation was easried on until it was time to 
leave—Mrs. ‘T'o-at last quite silent, and the captain 


gulping down his wine with a sigh. When we rose from 


a little music: she was like her piano, not a little out of 
tune. 

“ By the powers, doctor, you did that nately,” said 
O’Brien, as we left the cabin. 

“O'Brien,” said the doctor, “ oblige me,and you, Mr. 
Simple, oblige me also, by not saying a word in the ship, 
about what I have said ; if it once gets wind, I shall have 
done no good, but if you both hold your tongues for a 
short time, I think I may promise you to get rid of 
Captain To, his wife, and his pigy.’” We perceived the 
justice of his observation, and promised secrecy. The 
next morning the ship sailed for Plymouth, and Mrs. 'To 
sent for the doctor, not being very well. The doctor 
prescribed fur her, and I believe on my conscience, 
made her worse on purpose. The illness of his wife, and 
his own fears, brought Captain ‘lo more than usually in 
contact with the doctor, of whom he frequently asked 
his candid opinion, as to his own chance in a hot 
country. 


“Captain To,” said the doctor, *‘ I never would have 
given my opinion, if you had not asked it, for 1 am 
aware, that as an officer, you would never flinch from 
your duty, to whatever quarter of the globe you may be 
ordered; but as you Lave asked the question, I must say, 
with your full habit of body, I think you would not 
stand a chance of living for more than two months. At 
the same time, sir, I may be mistaken; but at all events, 
I must point out that Mrs. To is of a very bilious habit, 
and | trast you will not do such an injustice to an ami- 
able woman, as to permit her to accompany you.” 


“ Thanky, doctor, I'm much obliged to you,” replied 
the captain, turning round and going down the ladder 
to his cabin. We were then beating down the channel, 
for although we ran through the Needles with a fair 
wind, it fell calm, and shifted to the westward, when we 
were abreast of Portland. The next day the captain 
guve an order for a very fine pig to be killed, for he was 
out of provisions. Mrs. To still kept her bed, and he 
therefore directed that a part should be salted, as be 
could have no company. I was in the midskhipmen’s 
berth, when some of them proposed that we should get 
possession of the pig; and the plan they agreed upon 
was as follows :—they were to go to the pen that night, 
and with a needle stuck in a piece of wood, to prick the 
pig all over, and then rub guapowder into the parts 
wounded. This was done, and although the butcher wes 
up a dozen times during the night to ascertain what 
made the pigs so uneasy, the midshipmen passed the 
needle from watch to watch, until the pig was well 
pricked all over. In the morning watch it was killed, 
and when it had been scalded in the tub, and the hair 
taken off, it appeared covered with blue spots. The 
midshipmen of the morning watch, who was on th: 
main-deck, took care to point out to the butcher, that 
the pork was meas/y; to which the man unwillingly as- 
sented, stating, at the same time, that he could not ima- 
gine how it could be, for a finer pig he had never put a 
knife into. ‘The circumstance was reported to the cap- 
tain, who was much astonished. The doctor came in to 
visit Mrs. To, and the captain requested the doctor to 
examine the pig, and give his opinion. Although this 
was not the doctor’y province, yet, as he had great rea- 
son for keeping intimate with the captain, he immedi- 
ately consented. Guing forward, he met me, and I 
told him the secret. * That will do,” replied he; * it all 
tends to what we wish.” The doctor returned to the cap- 
tain, and said, * that there was no doubt but that the 
pig was measly, which was a complaint very frequent 
on board ships, particularly in hot climates, where all 
pork became measly—onve great reason for its there 
proving so unwholesome, ‘The captain sent for the first 
lieutenant, and with a deep sigh, ordered him to throw 
the pig overboard; but the first lieutenant. who knew 


mate to throw it overboard; the master’s mate, touching 
his hat, said, “ Ay, ay, sir.” and took it down into the 


islands. 


to come into the cabin. 


effected our escape. , 
Mr. Chacks, the boutswain, waiting outside, 





table, Mre, To did not ask ue, a9 usual, to stay and hear 


what had been done from O’Brien, ordered the master’s 


berth, where we cut it up, salted one half, and the other 
we finished before we arrived at Plymouth, which was 
six days from the time we le!t Portsmouth. On our 
arrival we found part of the convey lying there, but no 
orders for us; and to my great delight, on the folowing 
day the Diomede arrived, trom « cruize off the western 
I obtained permission to go on board with 
O’Brien, and we once more greeted our messmates, 
Mr. Falcon, the first fiewtenant. went down to Captain 
Savage, to say we were on board, and he requested us 
He greeted us warmly, and 
gave us great credit for the manner in which we had 
When we left the cabin, | found 


“My dear Mr. Simple, extend your flipper to me, for 


('m delighted to see you. I long to have a long talk 
with you.” 
“ And I should like it also, Mr. Chucks, bat I’m afraid 
we have not time; I dine with Captain Savage to-day, 
and it only wants an hour of dinner time.” 

“ Well, Mr. Simple, I’ve been looking at your frigate, 
and she’s a beauty—much larger than the Diomede” 
“ And she behaves qaite as well,” replied I. “I think 
we are two hundred tons larger. You've no idea of her 
size until you are on her decks.” 
“I should like to be boatswain of her, Mr. Simple ; 
that is, with Captain Savage, for I will not part with 
him.” I had some inore conversation with Mr. Chucks, 
but I was obliged to attend to others, who interrupted 
us. We had a vory pleasant dinner with our old captain, 
to whom we gave a history of our adventures, and then 
we returned on board. : 
We waited three days, at the expiration of which we 
beard that Captain To was about to exchange with Cap- 
tain Savage. We could not believe sach good news t9 
be true, and we could not ascertain the truth of the re- 
port, as the captain had gone on shore with Mrs. To, 
who recovered fast after she was ont of our doctor’s 
hands; so fast, indecd, that a week afterwards, on ques- 
tioning the steward, upon his retarn on buard, how 


rs. 
To was, he replied, “O charming well again, sir, she 
has eaten a whole pig, since she left the ship.” But the 


report was true; Captain To, afraid to go to the West 
Indies, had effected an exchange with Captain Savage. 
Captain Savage was permitted, as was the custom of the 
service, to bring his first lieutenant, his boatswain, and 
his barge’s crew with him. He joined a day or two be. 
fore we sailed, and never was there more joy on board; 
the only people miserable were the first lieutenant and 
those belonging to the Sanglier who were obliged to 
follow Captain To; wio, with his wife, his pigs, and her 
piano, were al) got rid of in the course of one forenoon. 
— > — 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I have already described pay-day on board of a man- 
of-war, but I think that the two days before sailing are 
even more unpleasant; although, generally speaking, 
all our money being spent, we are not sorry when we 
once are fairly out of harbonr, and find ourselves in blue 
water. The men never work well on those days, they 
are thinking of their wives aud swcetheurts, of the plez- 
sure they had when at liberty on shore, where they 
might get drank without punishment; and many of 
them are either half drunk at the time, or suffering 
from the effects of previous intoxication. The ship is 
in disorder, and crowded with the variety of stock and 
spare stores which are obliged to be taken on board in 
a hurry, and have not yet been properly secured in 
their places. The first licutenant is cross, the officers 
are grave, aud the poor midshipmen, with all their own 
little conforts to attend to, are harassed and drove 
about like post-horses. ‘ Mr. Simple,” enquired the 
first lieutenant, * where do you come from ?” 


blocks and breechings.” 
** Very well—send the marines afi to clear the boat, 
and pipe away the first cutter. Mr. Simple jump intu 
the first cutter, and go te Mount Wise for the officers. 
Be careful that noue of your men leave the boat. 
Come, be smart.” 
Now,I had been away the whole morning, and it 
was then balfipast one, and | liad had no diner; but I 
sid nothing, and wentintothe boat, As soon as I was 
off, O’Brien, who stood by Mr. Falcon, said, “Peter 
wa? thinking of his dinner, poor fellow.” 
“I really quite forgot it,” reptied the first lieutenant, 
“ There is so much to do. He is a willing boy, and he 
shall dine in the gun-room when he comes back.” And 
so I did—so | lost nothing by not expostulating, and 
gained more of the favour of the first lieutenant, who 
never forgot what he called seal. But the hardest trial 
of the whole is to the avdshipman who is sent with the 
boat to puchase the supplies for the cabin and gun-room 
on the day before the ship’s sailing. It was my misfor- 
tune to be ordered upon that service this time, and that 
very unexpectedly. I had been ordered to dress myself 
to take the gig on shore for the captain’s orders, and 
was walking the deck with my very best uniform and 
side arins, when the marine officer, who was the gun- 
room caterer, came up to the first lieutenant, and asked 
him for aboat. The boat was manned, ara midship. 
man ordered to take ciiarge of it; but when he came 
up, the first lieutenant recoliecting that he had come 
otf two days before with only half his boat’s crew, would 
not trust him, and called out to me, * Here Mr. Simple, 
must send you in this boat; mind you are careful that 





“From the gun wharf, sir, with the gunner’s spare 
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one of the meti leave it; and bring off the serjeant of 
marines, who is on shore looking for the men who have 
broken their liberty.” Although I could not but feel 
rather proud of the compliment, yet I did not much 
like going in my very best uniSrm, and would have 
run down and changed it, but tlie marine officer and all 
the people were in the boat, and I could not keep it 
waiting, so down the side I went, and we shoved off. 
We had besides the boat’s crew, the marine officer, the 
purser, the gun-room steward, the captain’s steward, and 
the purser’s steward; so that we were pretty full. It 
blew hard from the S. E., and there was a sea running, 
but as the tide was flowing into the harbour there was 
not much bubble. We hoisted the foresuil, flew before 
the wind and tide, and in a quarter of an hour were at 
Matton Cove, when the marine officer expressed his 
wish to land. The landing place was crowded with 
boats, and it was not without sundry exchanges of foul 
words and oaths, and the bow men dashing the points 
of their boat hooks into the shore boats, to make them 
keep clear of us, that we forced our way to the beach. 
‘The marine officer and all the stewards then left the 
boat, and 1 had to look after the men, I had not been 
there three minutes oefore the bow man said that his 
wife was on the wharf with his clothes from the wash, 
and begged leave to go and fetch them. I refused, 
telling him that she could bring them to bim. “ Vy 
now, Mr. Simple,” said the woman, “arn’t you a nice 
lady’s man, to go for to ax me to muddle my way 
through all of them dead dogs, cabbage stalks, and 
stinking Hake’s heads, with my bran new shoes and 
clean stockings?” 1 looked at her, and sure enough 
she was, as they say in France, bien chaussée. “Come, 
Mr. Simple, let him out to come fer his clothes, and 
you'll see that he’s back in a moment.” I did not like 
to refuse her, as it was very dirty and wet, and the 
shingle was strewed with all that she had mentioned. 
The bow man made a spring out with his boat-hook, 
threw it back, went up to his wife, and commenced 
talking with her, while [ watched him. “If you please, 
sir, there’s my young woman come down, mayn't | 

ak to her?” said another of the men. I turned 
round, and refused him. He expostulated and begged 
very hard, but I was resolute ; however, when I again 
turned my eyes to watch the bow man, he and his wife 
were gone. “* There,” says 1 to the coxswain, “I knew 
it would be so; you see Hickman is off.” 

“ Ouly gone to take a parting glass, sir,” replied the 
coxswain ; “ he'll be here directly.” 

“1 hope so; but I’m afraid not.” After this I refus- 
ed all the solicitations of the men to be allowed to leave 
the boat, but [I permitted them to have some beer 
brought down to them, The gun-room steward then 
came back with a basket of soft tack, i. e. loavesof bread, 
and told me‘that the marine officer requested | would 
allow two of the men to go up with him to Glencross’ 
shop to bring down some of the stores. Of course I 
sent two of the men, and told the steward, if Le saw 
Hickman, to bring him down to the boat, 

By this time many of the women belonging to the 
ship had assembled, and commeiuced a nvisy conversa- 
tion with the boat’s crew. One brought one article for 
Jim, another some clothes for Bill; sowne of them cliunb- 
ed into the boat, and sat with the nen—vothers caine 
and weut, bringing beer and tobacco, which the men 
desired them to purchase. The crowd, the noise, and 
confusion, were so great, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that I could keep my eyes on all my men, who, 
one after another, made an attempt to leave the boat. 
Just at that time down came the serjeant of marines, 
with three of our men whom he had picked up, roaring 
drunk. They were tumbled into the boat, and increas 
ed the difficulty, as in looking after those who were 
riotous, and would try to leave the boat by force, I was 
not so well able to keep my eyes on those who were 
sober. ‘The serjeant then went up afler another man, 
and I tol him also about Hickman. About half an 
hour afterwards the steward came down with the two 
men loaded with cabbages, baskets of eggs, strings ui 
onions, crovkery of all descriptions, paper parcels of 
groceries, legs and shoulders of «mutton, which wire 
crowded in, uotil not only the stern shects, but all under 
the thwarts of the boat were also crainmed full, They 
told me that they had a few more things to bring down. 
and that the marine officer had yvone to Stunchouse to 
see lis wile, so that they should be down long befor. 
him. In half an hour more, durirg which I had th 
greatest difficulty to manage the boat's crew, they re- 
turned with a dozen geese and two dozen ducks, ted 
by the legs, but withuut the two men. who had giver 
them the slip, so that there were now three men goue 
anc I knew Mr. Falcon would oe very angry, for they 
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were three of the smartest men in the ship. I was now 
‘determined not to run the risk of losing more men, and 
{ ordered the boat's crew to shove off, that I might lie 
at the wharf, where they could notclimbup. They 
were very mutinous, grumbled very much, and would 
hardly obey me}; the fact is, they had drank a great 
deal, and some of them were more than half tipsy. 
However, at last I was obeyed, but not without being 
saluted with a shower of invectives from the women, 
and the execrations of the men belonging te the wher- 
ries and skore-boats which were washed against our 
sides by the swell. ‘The weather had become much 
worse, and looked very threatening. 1 waited an hour 
more, when the serjeant of marines came down with 
two more men, one of whom, to my great joy, was 
Hickman. This made me more comfortable, as | was 
not answerable for the other two; still I was in great 
trouble from the riotous and ineolent behaviour of the 
boat’s crew, and the other men brought down by the 
serjeant of marines. One of them fell back into a 
basket of eggs, and smashed them all to atoms; stil! 
the marine officer did not come down, and it was get- 
ting late. The tide being now at the ebb, running out 
against the wind, there was a very heavy sea, und I 
had to go off to the ship with a boat deéply laden, and 
most of the people in her in a state of intoxication. The 
coxswain who was the only one who was sober, re- 
commended our shoving off, as it would soon be dark, 
and some accident would happen. I reflected a minute, 
and agreeing with him, I ordered the oars to be got 
out, and we shoved off, the serjeant of marines and the 
gun-room steward perched up in the bows—drunken 
men, ducks, and geese, lying together at the bottom of 
the boat—the stern sheets loaded up to the gunwale, 
and the other passengers and myself sitting how we 
could among the crockery and a variety of other 
articles with which the boat was crowded, It was a 
scene of much confusion—the half-drunken boat’s crew 
catching crabs, and falling forward upon the others— 
those who were quite drunk swearing that they would 
pull, “ Lay on your oar, Sullivan ; you are duing more 
harm than good. You drunken rascal, I'll report you 
as soon as we get on board.” 

* How the devi! can I pull, your honour, when there’s 
that fellow Jones breaking the very back o’ me with 
his oar, and he never touching the water all the while ?” 

“ You lie,” cried Jones; “I'm pulling the boat by 
myself against the whole of the larboard oars.” 

“He’s rowing diy, your honour—only making bi- 
leve.” 

“ Do you call this rowing dry?” cried another, as a 
sea swept over the boat fore and aft, wetting every body 
to the skin. 

_ “ Now, your honour, just look and see if I an’t pull- 
ing the very arms off of me?” cried Sullivan. 

“Is there water enough to cross the bridge, Swin- 
burne ?” said [ to the coxswain. 

“ Plenty, Mr. Simple ; it is but quarter ebb, and the 
sooner we are on board the better.” 

We were now past Devil’s point, and the sea was 
very heavy ; the boat plunged in the trough, so that | 
was afraid that she would break her back. She was 
svon half full of water, and the two after oars were laid 
vy for the men to bale. “ Plase your honour, hadn't | 
better cut free the legs of them ducks and geese, and 
allow them to swim for their lives?’ cried Sullivan, 
resting on his var; * the poor birds will be druwned in 
their own iliment.” 

* No, no—pull away as hard as you can.” 

By this time the drunken men in the bottom of the 
boat began to be very uneasy, from the quantity of wa- 
ter which washed about them, aud made several stag- 
yering attempts to get on their legs. They fell down 
again upon the ducks and geese, the inajor part of which 
were saved from being drowned by being suffucated. 
The sea on the bridge was very heavy ; and although 
the tide swept us oui, we were nearly swamped. Soft 
bread was washing about the botiom of the boat—the 
parcels of sugar, pepper, and salt were wet through with 
the salt water, and a sudden jerk threw the captain’: 
steward, who was seated upou the gunwale close to the 
afer-oar, right upon the whole of the crockery and 
eyy-, Wiich added to the mass of destruction. A few 
inure seas shipped completed the job, and the gan-roon: 
steward wasin despair, © That’s a darling,” cried Sul- 
livan ; © tie politest boat in the whole fect. She makes 
wore bows anc courtsies than the finest cuuple in the 
land. Give way my lads, and work the crater stufi 
vut of your elbows, and the first heutenant will see us 
all so sober, and su wet in the bargain, and think we're 
ail eo dry, that perhaps he'll be after giving usa raw 





uip when we get on board.” 


In a quarter of hour we were nearly alongside, but 
the men pulled so badly, and the sea was so great, that 
we missed the ship, and went astern. They veered out 
a buoy with a line, which we got hold of, and were 
hauled up by the marines and after-guard, the boat 
plinging bows under, and drenching us through and 
through. At last we were under the counter, and I 
climbed up by the stern ladder. Mr, Falcon was on 
deck, and very angry at the boat not coming alongside 
properly. “I thought, Mr. Simple, that you knew by 
this time how to bring a boat alongside.” 

“So [ do, sir, I hope,” replied 1; * but the boat was 
so full of water, and the men would not give way.” 

* What men has the sergeant brought on board?” 

“ Three, sir,” replied I, shivering with the cold, and 
unhappy at my very best uniform being spoiled. 

“ Are all your boat’s crew with you, sir?” 

“No, sir, there are two left on shore ; they 

* Not a word, sir. Upto the mast head, and stay 
there till I call youdown. If it was not so late, | would 
send you on shore, and not receive you on board again 
without the men. Up, sir, immediately.” 

I did not venture to explain, but up l went. It was 
very cold, blowing hard from the 8S. E. with heavy 
squalls; I was so wet, that the wind appeared to blow 
through me, and it was now nearly dark. I reached 
the cress-trees, and when I was seated there, I felt that 
1 had done my duty, and had not been fairly treated. 
During this time, the boat had been hauled up along- 
side to clear, anda pretty clearance there was, All 
the ducks and geese were dead, the eggs and crockery 
all broke, the grocery almost all washed away ; in short, 
us O’Brien observed, there was “a very pretty general 
average.” Mr. Falcon was very angry. “ Who are the 
men missing?” enquired he, of Swinburne, the coxswain, 
as he came up the side. 

* Wiiliams and Swectman, sir.” 

“ Two of the smartest topmen I am told. It really 
is too provoking : there is not a midshipman in the ship 
I can trust. I must work all day, and get no assistance. 
The service is really going to the devil now, with the 
young men who are sent on board to be brought up as 
officers, and who are above doing their duty. What 
made you so late, Swinburne ?” 

“ Waiting for the marine officer, who went to Stone- 
house to see his wife: but Mr. Sunple would not wait 
any longer, as it was getting dark, and we had so many 
drunken men in the boat.” 

“Mr, Simple did right. I wish Mr. Harrison would 
stay on shore with his wife altogether; it’s really trifling 
with the service, Pray, Mr. Swinburne, why had net 
you your eyes about you, if Mr. Simple was so careless? 
How came you to allow those men to leave the boat?” 

“The men were ordered up by the marine offiver, to 
bring down your stores, sir, and they gave the steward 
the slip. It was no fault of Mr. Simple’s, or of mine 
either. We laid off at the wharf for two hours before 
we started, or we should have lost. more ; for what cana 
poor lad do, when he has charge of drunken mea who 
will not obey orders?” And the coxswain iooked up at 
the mast-head, as much: as to say, why is he sent there? 
“ll take my cath, sir,” continued Swinburne, “ that 
Mr, Simple never put his foot out of the boat, from the 
time that he went over the side until he came on board; 
and that no young gentleman could bave done his duty 
more strictly.” 


Mr. Falcon looked very angry at first, at the cox- 
swain speaking so free!y, but hesaid nothing. [le took 
one or two turns on the deck, and then hailing the 
masthead, desired me te come down, But I could not; 
my limbs were 20 cramped with the wind blowing upon 
my wet clothes, that I could not move. He hailed 
again; I heard him, bat was not able to answer. One 
ofthe top-men then came up, and perceiving my con. 
diion, hailed the deck, ard said he believed I wag 
dying, for I could not move. and that he dare not leave 
ine for fear [ should fall. O’Brien, who had been on 
deck all the while, jumped up the rigging, and was soon 
at the crosstrees where I was. He sent the topman 
down into the top for a tail block and the studding-sail 
haulyards, made a whip, and lowered me on deck. J 
was immediately put into my hammock; and the 
surgeon ordering me some hot brandy and water, and 
plenty of blankets, in a few honrs | was quite restored, 

O'Brien, who was at my bedside, said, “ Never mind, 
Peter, and don’t be angry with Mr. Falcon, tor he is 
very sorry.” 

“Tam not angry, O'Brien; for Mr. Faleon has been 
too kind to me, not to make me furgive him for being 
once hasty.” 


” 








The surgeon came to my hammock, gavo me some 
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more hot drink, desired me to go to sleep, and I awoke 
the next morning quite well. 

When I came into the berth, my messmates asked 
me how I was, and many of them railed against the 
tyranny of Mr. Falcon ; but I took his part, saying, that 
he was hasty in this instance, perhaps, but that gene- 
rally speaking, be was an excellent and very just officer. 
Some agreed with me, but others did not. Dae of them, 
who was always in disgrace, sneered at me, and said, 
** Peter reads the Bible, and knows that if you smite 
one cheek, he must offer the other. Now I'll answer 
for it, if I pallhis right ear, he will offer me his left.” 
So saying, he lugged me by the ear; upon which I 
knocked him down for his trouble. The berth was 
then cleared away for a fight, and in a quarter of an 
hour my opponent gave in ; bat I suffered a little, and 
hada very black eye. I had hardly time to wash my- 
self and change my shirt, which was bloody, when I 
was summoned on the quarter-deck. When I ar- 
rived, I found Mr, Falcon walking up and down. He 
looked very hard at me, but did not ask me any 
questions as to the cause of my unusual appearance. 

“ Mr. Simple,” said he, “I sent for you to beg your 
pardon for my behaviour to you last night, which was 
not only very hasty but very unjust. I find that you 
were not to blame for the loss of the men.” 

I felt very sorry for him when | heard him speak so 
handsomely; and to make his mind more easy, I told 
him that, although I certainly was not to blame for the 
loss of those two men, still [ had done wrong in per- 
mitting Hickman to Icave the boat; and that had not 
the serjeant picked him up, I should have come off 
without him; and therefore I did deserve the punish- 
ment which I had received. 

“ Mr. Simple,” replied Mr. Falcon, “1 respect you, 
and admire your feelings: still | was to blame, and it 
is my duty to apologise. Now go down below. ! 
would have requested the pleasure of your company to 
dinner, but I perceive that something else has occurred, 
which, under any other circumstances, I would have 
enquired into, but at present I shall not.” 

I touched my hat, and went below. In the mean 
time O’Brien had been made acquaitited with the oc- 
casion of the quarrel, which he did not fail to explain 
te Mr. Faleon, who, O’Brien declared, * was not the 
least bit in the world angry with me for what had oc- 
curred.” Indeed, after that, Mr. Falcon always treated 
me with the greatest kindness, and employed me on 
every duty which he considered of consequence, He 
was a sincere friend; for he did not allow me to 
neglect my duty, but at the same time treated me 
witb consideration and confidence. 

The marine officer came on board very angry at 
boing left behind, and talked about a court-martial on 
me for disrespect, and neglect of stores entrusted to 
my charge; but O’Brien told me not to mind, him or 
ra Bo he said. “It’s my opinion, Peter, that the gen- 
tleman has eaten no small quantity of fapdoddle in his 
lifetime.” 

“ What’s that, O’Brien ?” replied 1; “ I never heard 
of it.” 

* Why, Peter,” rejoined he, “ It’s the stuff they feed 

‘ools on.” 


—— 
CHAPTER XV. 


The next day the captain canic on board with sealed 
orders, with directions not to open them until off 
Ushant. In the afternoon we weighed and made sail. 
It was a fine northerly wind, and the Bay of Biscay was 
smooth. We bore up, set all the studding-sails, and 
ran along at the rate of eleven miles an hour. As I 
could not appear on the quarter-deck, I was put down 
on the sick list. Captain Savage, who was very parti- 
cular, asked what was the matter with me, The sbur- 
geon replied, “ An inflamed eye.” The captain asked 
no More questions; and I took care to keep out of his 
way. I walked in the evening on the forecastle, when 
I renewed my intimacy with Mr. Chucks, the boat- 
swain, to whom I gave a full narrative of all my ad- 
ventures in France. “I have been ruminating, Mr. 
Simple,” said he, * how such a stripling as you could 
have gone through so much fatigue, and I know not 
how it is. It is blood, Mr. Simple, all blood—you are 
descended from good blood ; aud there’s eas much dif- 
ferenes betweon nobility and the lower classes, as there 
is between a racer and a cart-horse.” 

“T cannot agree with you, Mr. Chucks. Common 

ple are quite as brave as those who are well born. 
Fon do not mean to say that you are not brave—that 
the seamen on board this ship are not brave ?” 

“No, no, Mr. Simple; but as I observed about my. 


the seamen, God knows, I should do them an injustice 
if I did not acknowledge that they were as brave as 
lions. But there are two kinds of feorerg, Mr. Simple 
—the bravery of the moment, and the courage of bear- 
ing up for a long while. Do you understand me?” 

“T think I do ; but still do not agree with you. Who 
will bear more fatigue than our sailors ?” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Simple; that is because they are 
endured to it from their hard life; but if the common 
sailors were all such little thread-papers as you, and 
had been brought up so carefully, they would not have 
ow“ through all you have. That’s my opinion, Mr. 
imple—there’s nothing like blood.” 

“I think, Mr. Chucks, you carry your ideas on that 
subject too far.” 
“TI do not, Mr. Simple; and I think, moreover, that 
he who has more to lose than another will always strive 
more. Now a common man only fights for his own 
credit; but when a man is descended from a long line 
of people famous in history, and has a coat in arms, 
cress-crossed, and stuck all over with lions and unicorns, 
to support the dignity of—why has he not to fight for 
the credit of all his ancestors, whose names would be 
disgraced if he didn’t behave well ?” 
“ Lagree with you, Mr. Chucks, in the latter remark 
to a certain extent.” 
“ Ah, Mr. Simple! we never know tho value of good 
descent when we have it, but it’s when we cannot get 
it, that we can ’preciate it. I wish I had been born a 
nobleman—I do, by heavens!” and Mr. Chucks slap- 
ped his fist against the funnel so as to make it ring 
again. “ Well, Mr. Simple,” continued he, after a 
nme “ it is, however, a great comfort"to me, that I 
ave parted company with that fool Mr. Doball, with 
his twenty-six thousand and odd years, and that old 
woman Despart, the gunner. You don’t know how 
those two men used to fret mo; it was very silly, but I 
couldn’t help it. Now tie warrant officers of this ship 
appear to be very respectable, quiet men, who know 
their duty and attend to it, and not too familiar, which 
I hate and detest. You went home to your friends of 
course, when you arrived in England?” 
“I did, Mr. Chucks, and spent some days with my 
grandfather, Lord Privilege, whom you say you once 
met at dinner.” 
* Woll, and how was the old gentleman ?” enquired 
the boatswain, with a sigh. 

* Very well, considering his age.” 

“Now do pray, Mr. Simple, tell me all about it, 
from the time that the servants met you at the door 
until you went away. Describe to me the house and 
all the rooms, for I like to hear of all these things, 
although I can never see them again.” 

To please Mr. Chucks, I entered into a full detail, 
which he listened to very attentively until it was late, 
and then with difficulty would he permit me to leave 
off, and go down to my hammock, 

The next day, rather a singular circumstance oc- 
curred. One of the midshipmen was mast-headed by 
the second lieutenant, for not waiting on deck until he 
was relieved. He was down below when he was sent 
for, and, expecting to be punished from what the quar- 
ter master told him, he thrust the first book into hie 
jacket pocket, which he could lay his hand on, to amuse 
himself at the mast-head, and then ran ondeck. Ashe 
surmised, he was immediately ordered aloft, He had 
not been there more than five minutes, when a sudden 
squall carried away the main top-gallant nfst, and 
away he went flying away to leeward, (for the wind 
had shifted, and the yards were now braced up.) Had 
he gone overboard, as he could not swim, he would in 
all probability have been drowned ; but the book in his 
pocket brought him up in the jaws of the fore-brace 
block, where he hung until taken out by the i | 
men. Now it so happened, that it was a prayer-boo 
which he had laid hold of in his hurry, and those who 
were superstitious declared it was all owing to his 
having taken a religious book with him. I did not 
think so, as any other book would have answered the 
purpose quite as well: still the midshipman himself, 
thought so, and it was productive of good, as he was 
a sy scamp, and behaved much better afterwards. 

But I had nearly forgotten to mention a circum- 
stance which occurred on the day of our sailing, which 
will be eventually found to have had a great influence 
upon my after life. It was this. I received a letter 


from my fathef, evidently written in great vexation 
and annoyance, informing me that my uncle, whose 
wife I have already mentioned’ had two daughters and 
was again expected to be confined, had suddenly bro- 
ken up his housekeeping, discharged every servant, and 
proceeded to Ireland under an assumed name. No 





aclf, there is no saying who were my parents. Ag for 


————) 
ing, and not evon my grandfather, or any of the mem- 
bers of the family, had had notice of hie intention, 
Indeed, it was by mere accident that his departure was 
discovered about a fortnight after it had taken place. 
ms father had taken a great deal of pains to find out 
where he was residing; but alt h my uncle was 
traced to Cork, from that town all cluo was lost, 
although it was supposed, from enquiries, that he was 
not very far from thence. “ Now,’ observed my father, 
in his letter, “I cannot help surmising that. my brother, 
in his anxiety to retain the advantages of the title to 
his own family, has resolved to produce to the world a 
spurious child as his own, by some contrivance or an- 
other. His wife’s health is very bad, and she is not 
likely to have a large family. Should the one now 
expected prove a daughter, there is little chance of his 
ever having another; and I have no hesitation in de- 
claring it my conviction, that the measure has becn 
taken with a view of defrauding you of your chance 
of eventually being called to the House of Lords.” 

I showed this letter to O’Brien, who, after reading it 
over two or three times, gave his opinion that my 
father was right in his conjectures. ‘“ Depend upon it, 


‘Peter, there’s foul play intended; that is, if foul play 


is rendered necessary.” 

“ But, O’Brien, I cannot imagine why, if my uncle 
has no son of his own, he should prefer acknowled ing a 
son of any other person's instead of his own nephew,” 

“ But I can, Peter; your uncle is not a man likely to 
live very long, as you know. The doctors say that with 
his short neck, his life is not worth two years’ purchase. 
Now if he had a son, consider that his pen Bt would 
be much better off, and much more likely to get mar- 
ried ; besides there are many reasons which I won’t talk 
about now, because it’s no use making you think your 
uncle to be a scoundrel. But Pll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll go down to my cabin directly, and write to Father 
M'Grath, telling him the whole affair, and desiring him 
tu ferret him out, and wateh him narrowly; and 1’1l bet 
you a dozen of claret that in less than a week he'll fing 
him out, and will him to the last. He'll get hold 
of his Irish servants, and you little know the power that 
a priest has in our country. Now give the description 
as well as you can of your uncle’s appearance, of 
his wife, and the number of the family, and their ages. 
Father M‘Grath must have all particulars, and then let 
him alone for doing what is needful.” 

I complied with O’Brien’s directions as well as I could, 
and he wrote a very long letter to Father M‘Grath, 
which was sent on shore by a careful hand. I answered 
my father’s letter, and then thought no more about the 
matter, 

Our sealed orders were opened, and proved our destina- 
tion to be the West Indies, as we expected. We touch- 
ed at Madeira, to take in some wine for the ship’s com- 
pany; but as we only remained one day, we were not 
permitted to go on shore. Fortunate indeed would it 
have been if we had never gone there; for the day after, 
our captain, who had dined with the consul, was taken 
alarmingly ill. From the symptoms, the surgeon dread- 
ed that he had been poisoned by something which he 
had eaten, and which most probably had been cooked in 
a copper vessel not properly tinned. We were all very 
anxious that he should recover; but, on the contrary, he 
appeared to grow worse and worse every day, wasting 
away, and dying, as they say, by inches. At last he 
was put in his cot, and never rose from it again. This 
melancholy circumstance, added to the knowledge that 
we were grosneting to an unhealthy climate, caused a 
gloom throughout the ship; and although the trade wind 
carried us along, bounding over the bright blue sea— 
although the weather was now warm, yet not too warm 
—although the sun rose in splendour, and all was beav- 
tiful and cheering, the state of the captain’s health was 
a check to all mirth. Every one trod tho deck softly, 
and spoke in a low voice, that he might not be disturbed: 
all were anxious to have the morning report of the sur- 
geon, and our conversation was generally upon the sickly 
climate, the yellow fever, the palisades where they 
buried us, and death. Swinburne, the quarter-master, 
was in my watch, and as he had been long in the West 
Indies, I used to obtain all the information from him 
tnat I could. ; ‘ 

The old fellow had a secret pleasure in frightening 
me as much as he could. “ Really, Mr. Simple, you ax 
so many questions,” he would ony as 1 accosted him, 
while he was at his station at the conn, “I wish you 
wouldn’t ax so many questions, and make yourself an- 
comfortable—' steady so’—‘ steady it is :’'—with regard 
to Yellow Jack, aa we calls the yellow fever, it’s a devil 
incarnate, that’s sartain—you’re woll and able to take 
your allowance in the morning, and dead as a herring 





reason had been given for this unwarrantable proceed- 
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the doctor, who bleeds you like a pig— you go ou 
pes senses—then a comes the black vomit, and 
then it’s all over with you, and you go to the land crabs, 
who pick your bones as clean and white as a a sea-ele- 
phant’s tooth, But there be one thing to be said in fa- 
your of Yellow Jack, a’ter all. You dies straight, like a 
gentleman—not cribbled up like a snow-fish, chucked 
out on the ice of the river St. Lawrence, with your knees 
up to your nose, or your tocs stuck into your arm-pits, 
as does take place in some of your wee, = complaints ; 
but straight, quite straight, and limber like a a gentle- 
man. Still Jack is a little mischievous, that’s sartain. 
In the Euridissy we had as fine a ship’s company as 
was ever piped aloft. ‘Steady, starboard, my man, 
you're half a pint off your course:’—we dropped our 
anchor in Port Royal, and we thought that there was 
mischief brewing, for thirty-eight sharks followed the 
ship into the harbour, and played about us day and 
night. I used to watch them during the night-watch, 
as their fins, above water, skimmed along, leaving a trail 
of light behind them; and the second night I said to the 
sentry abaft, as I was looking at them, smelling ander 
the counter—‘ soldier,’ says I, ‘them sharks are muster- 
ing under the ordors of Yellow Jack,’ and I no sooner 
menuoned Yellow Jack, than the sharks gave a frisky 
plunge, every one of them, as much as to say, ‘ Yes, so 
we are, d—n your eyes.’ The soldier was so frightened 
that he would have fallen overboard, if I hadn’: caught 
him by the scruff of the neck, for he was standing on 
the top of the taffrail. As it was, he dropped his mus- 
ket over the stern, which the sharks dashed at from every 
quarter, making the sea look like fire—and he had it 
charged to his wages, ll. 16s. I think. However, the 
fate of his musket gave him an idea of what would have 
happened to him if he iad fallen instead of it—and he 
never got on the taffrail again. ‘Steady, port—mind 
your helm, Smith—you can listen to my yarn all the 
same.’ Well, Mr. Simple, Yellow Jack came, sure 
enough. First the purser was called to account for all 
his roguery. We didn’t care much about the land-crabs 
eating him, who had made so many puor dead men chew 
tobacco, cheating their wives and relations, or Green- 
wich Hospital, as it might happen. Then went two of 
the middies, just about your age, Mr. Simple; they, poor 
fellows, went off in a sad hurry; then went the master 
—and so it went on, till at last we had no more nor 
sixty men left in the ship. The captain died last, and 
then Yellow Jack had filled his maw, and left the rest 
of us alone. As soon as the captain died, all the sharks 
left the ship, ard we never saw any more of them.” 


Such were the yarns told to me and the other mid- 
shipmen during the night watches; and [ can assure the 
reader, that they gave us no small alarm. Every day 
that we worked our day's work, and found ourselves ‘so 
much nearer to the islands, did we feel as if we were 
so much nearer our graves. I once spoke to O’Brien 
about it, and he laughed. “ Peter,” says he, “ fear kills 
more people than ‘the yellow fever, or amy other com- 
plaints in the West Indies. Swinburne is an old rogue, 
and only laughing at you. The devil’s not half so black 
as ho’s painted—nor the yellow fever half so yellow, I 
presume.” We were now fast nearing the island of 
Barbadoes; the weather was beautiful, the wind always 
fair; the flying-fish rose in shoals, startled by the foam- 
ing seas, which rolled away, and roared from the bows 
as our swift frigate cleaved through the water; the por- 
poises played about us in thousands—the bonetas and 
dolphins at one time chased the flying-fish, and at others 
appeared to be delighted in keeping company with the 
rapid vessel. Every thing was beautiful, and we all 
should have been happy, had it not been from the state 
of Captain Savage, in the first place, who daily became 
worse and worse, and from the dread of the hell which 
we were about to enter through such a watery paradise. 
Mr. Falcon, who was in command, was grave and 
thoughtful; he appeared indeed to be quite miserable at 
the chances which would ensure his owa promotion. In 
every attention, and every care that could be taken to 
ensure quiet and afford relief to the captain, he was un- 
remitting; the offence of making a noise was now, with 
him, a greater crime than drunkenness, or even mutiny. 
When within three days’ sail of Barbadoes, it fell almost 
calm, and the captain became much worse; and now for 
the first time did we behold the great white shark of the 
Atlantic. There are several kinds of sharks, but tho 
must dangerous are the great white shark and the ground 
shark. ‘The former grows to an enormous length, the 
latter is seldom very long, not more than twelve feet, 
but spreads to a great breadth. We could not hvok the 
sharks as they played around us, for Mr. Falcon would 
not permit it, lest the noise of hauling them on board 
should disturb the captain. A brecze again sprung up. 


In two days we were close to the island, and the men 
were desired to look out for the land. The next moth- 
ing, having hove to part of the night, land was discovered 
on the bow, and was reported by the mast-head man at 
the same moment that the surgeon came sp and an- 
nounced the death of our noble captain. Although it 
had been expected for the last two or three days, the 
intelligence created a heavy gloom throughout the ship; 
the men worked in silence, and spoke to one another in 
whispers. Mr. Falcon was deeply affected, and so were 
we i. In the course of the morning, we ran into the 
island; and unhappy as I was, I never can forget the 
sensation of admiration which I felt on closing with 
Needham Point to enter Carlisle Bay. The beach of such 
a pure dazzling white, backed by the tall green cocoa- 
nut trees, waving their spreading heads to the fresh 
breeze, the dark blue of the sky, and the deeper blue of 
the transparent sea, occasionally varied into green as we 
passed by the coral rocks which threw their branches 
out from the bottom—the town opening to our view by 
cegrees, houses after houses so neat, with their green 
jalousies dotting the landscape, the fort with the colours 
flying, troops of officers riding down, a busy popalation 
of all colours, relieved by the whiteness of their dress. 
Altogether the scene realised my first ideas of fairy land, 
for I thought 1 had never witnessed any thing so beau- 
tiful. “And can this be such a dreadful place as it is 
described?” thought I. The sails were clewed up, the 
anchor was dropped to the bottom, and a salute from the 
ship, answered by the forts, added to the effect of the 
scene. The sails were furled, the boats lowered down, 
the boatswain squared the yards from the jolly-boat 
ahead. Mr. Falcon dressed, and, his boat being manned, 
went on shore with the despatches. Then, as soon as the 
work was over, a new scene of delight presented itself 
to the sight of midshipmen who had been so long upon 
his majesty’s allowance. These were the boats which 
crowded round the ship, loaded with baskets of bananas, 
oranges, shaddocks, soursops, and every other kind of 
tropical fruit, fried flying-fish, eggs, fowls, milk, and 
every thing which could tempt a poor boy after a long 
sea voyage. The watch being called, down we all 
hastened into the boats, and returned loaded with trea- 
sures, which we soon costrived to make disappear. 
After stowing away as much fruit as would have suf- 
ficed for a dessert to a dinner given to twenty people in 
England, I returned on deck. 

There was no other man-of-war in the bay; bat my 
attention was directed to a beautiful little vessel, a 
schooner, whose fairy form contrasted strongly with a 
West India trader which lay close to her. All ofa sud- 
den, as I was looking at her beautiful outline, a yell rose 
from her which quite startled me, and immediately af- 
terwards her deck was covered with nearly two hundred 
naked figures with woolly heads, chattering and grin. 
ning at each other. She was a Spanish slaver, which 
had been captured, and had arrived the evening 
before. The slaves were still on board waiting the or- 
ders of the governor, They had been on deck about ten 
minutes, when three or four men with large panama 
straw hats on their heads, and long rattans in their 
hands, jumped upon the gunwale, and in a few seconds 
drove them all down below. I then turned round, and 
observed a black woman who had just climbed up the 
side of the frigate. O’Brien was on deck, and she 
walked up to him in a most consequential manner. 

“ How do you do, sar?” Very happy you com back 
ayain,” said she to O’Brien. 

“I’m very well, [ thank you, ma’am,” replied O’Brion, 
“and hope to go back the same: but never having 
put my foot into this bay before, you have the advan- 
tage of me.” 


* Nebber here before, me tink I know you—me tink I 
recollect your handsome face—I Lady Rodney, sar. 
Ah, piecaniny bucera! how you do ?” said she, turning 
round to me. “Me hope to hab the honour to wash 
for you, sar,” curtsying to O’Brien. 

“What do you charge in this place?” 

* All the same price, one bit a piece.” 

“ What do you call a bit?” enquired I. 

“ A bit, lilly massa ?—what do you call um bit ?— 
Dem four sharp shins to a pictarcen.” 

Our deck was now enlivened by several ariny officers, 
besides severa! gentlemen venidanla: who came off to 
hear the news. Invitations to the mess, and to the 
houses of the gentlemen followed ; and as they depart- 
ed Mr. Falcon returned on board. Ho told O’Brien 
and the other officers, that the admiral and squadron 
were expacted ina few days, and that we were to re- 
main in Carlisle Bay and refit immediately. 

But although the fright about the ycllow fever had 





considerahiy subsided in our breasts, the remembrance 











that our poor captain was lying dead in the cabin was 
constantly obtruding. All that night the carpenters 
were up making his coffin, for he was to be buried the 
next day. The body is never allowed to remain many 
hours unburied in the tropical climates, where putre- 
faction is so rapid. The following morning the men 
were up at daylight, washing the decks and putting the 
ship in order; they worked willingly, and yet with a 
silent decorum, which showed what their feelings were. 
Never were their decks better cleaned, never were the 
ropes more carefully flemished down; the hammocks 
were stowed in their white cloths, the vards carefully 
squared, and the ropes hauled taut. At eight o’clock 
the colours and pennant were hoisted half-mast high. 
The men were then ordered down to breakfast, and to 
ciean themselves. During the time that the men were 
at breakfast, all the officers went into the cabin to take 
a last farewell look at our gallant captain. He ap- 
peared to have died without pain, and there was a 
beautifd tranquillity in his face: but even already a 
change had taken place, and we perceived the necessity 
of his being buried soon. We saw him pleced in his 
coffin, and then quitted the cabin without speaking to 
each other. When the coffin was nailed down, it was 
brought up by the barge’s crew to the quarter-deck, 
and laid upon the gratings amidships, covered over 
with the union jack. The men came up from below 
without waiting for the pipe, and a solemnity appeared 
to pervade every motion. Order and quiet were 
universal, out of respect to the deceased. When the 
boats were ordered to be manned, the men almost ap- 
peared to steal intothem. The barge received the 
coffin which was placed in the stern sheets. The other 
boats then hauled up, and received the officers, marines, 
and sailors who were to follow the procession. When 
all was ready, the barge was shoved off by the bowmen, 
the crew dropped their oars into the water without a 
splash, and pulled the minute stroke; the other boats 
followed, and as soon as they were clear of the ship, 
the minute-guns boomed along the smooth surface of 
the bay from the opposite side of the ship, while the 
yards were topped to starboard and to port, the ropes 
were slackened and hung in bights, so as to give the 
idea of distress and neglect. At the same time, a 
dozen or more of the nen who had been ready, drop- 
ped over the sides of the ship in different parts, and 
with their cans of paint and brushes, in a few minutes 
effaced the whole of the brosd white riband which 
marked the beautiful run of the frigate, and left her 
all black and in deep mourning. The guns from the 
forts now responded to our own. The merchant ships 
lowered their colours, and the men stood up respect- 
fully with their hats off, as the procession moved slowly — 
to the landing-place. The coffin was borne to the 
burial-ground by the crew cf the barge, followed by Mr. 
Falcon as chief mourner, all the officers of the ship 
which could be spared, one hundred of the seamen 
walking two and two, and the marines with their arms 
reversed. ‘Their cortége was joined by the army offi- 
cers, while the troops lined the streets and the bands 
played the dead march. The service was read, the 
volleys were fired over the grave, and with oppressed 
— we returned to the boats, and pulled on 
oard, 


It then appeared to me, and toa certain degree I 
was correct, that as soon as we had paid our last res- 
pect to his remains, we had also forgot our grief. The 
yards were again squared, the ropes hauled straight, 
working dresses resumed, and all was activityand bus- 
tle. The fact is, that sailors and suldiers have no 
time for lamentation, and running as they do from 
clime to clime, so does scene follow scene in the same 
variety and quickness. In aday or two the captain 
appeared to be, although he was not, forgotten. Our 
first business was to water the ship by rafting and tow- 
ing off the casks. I was in charge of the boat again, 
with Swinburne as coxswain. As we pulled in, there 
was a number of negroes bathing in the surf, bobbing 
their woolly heads under it, as it rolled into the beach. 
“Now, Mr. Simple,” said Swinburne, “see how I'll 
make them niggers scamper.” He then stood up in 
the stern sheets, and pointing with his finger, roared 
out, “A shark! a shark!” Away started all the 
bathers for the beach, puffing and blowing, from their 
dreaded enemy ; nor did they stop to look for him anti! 
they were high and dry out of his reach. Then, when 
we all laughed, they called us “ all the hangman tiefe,” 
and every othor opprobrious name which they could 
select from their vocabulary. 1 was very mach amused 
with this scene, and as much afterwards with the 

roes who crowded round us when we landed. They 
appeared such merry fellows, always laughing, chatter. 
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ing, singing, and showing their white teeth, One 
fellow danced round us, snapping his fingors and sing- 
ing songe without beginning or end. “Eh! massa, 
whet you say now? Mo no slave—true Barbadian 
born, wir. Eh! 
“Nebba seo do day 

Dat Rodney run away, 

Nobba see um night 

Dat Rodnvy cannot fight, 


“ Mansa, mo froo man, sar. Suppose you givo me 

plotarvon, drink massa health, 
“ Nebba neo the day, boy, 

Pompey lickum de Cwsar, 


* Eh! and you nebba soe de day dat de Grasshoppor 
he run on de Warrington.” 


* Out of the way, you nigger,” eried one of the men 
who was rolling duwn a cask, 

“ Eh! who you call niggor? Me free man, and true 
Barbadian born. Go along you man-of-war man, 


“ Man-of.war bucera, 
Man.of-war buccra, 
Ile de boy for me; 
Sodger buccra, 
Sodger bucera, 
Nebba, nebba do, 
Nebba, nebba do for me ; 
Sodyger give me one shilling, 
Sailor give me two, 


“ Massa, now suppose you give mo only one picta- 
reen now, You really handsom young gentleman.” 

* Now, just walk off,” said Swinburne, lifting up a 
stick he found on the beach. 

“ Eh! walk off, 


** Nebba see the day, boy, 
Badian run away, boy. 


“Go, do your work, sar. 


Why you talk to me? 
Go, work, sar. 


I free man, and real Barbadian born.” 


* Negro on de shore 
See de ship come in, 
De buccra come on shore, . 
Wid de hand up to the chin; 
Man-of-war buccra, 
Man.of-war buccra, 
He de boy for me, 
Man-of-war buccra, 
Man-of-war buccra, 
Gib pictareen to me.” 


At this moment my attention was directed to ano- 
ther negro, who lay on the beach rolling and foaming 
at the mouth, apparently ina fit. “ What's the matter 
with that fellow ?” said [, to the same negro who con- 
tinued close to me, notwithstanding Swinburne’s stick. 
* Eh! call him Sam Slack, massa. He ab um fie tic 
fit.” And such was apparently the case. “Stop, me 
cure him ;” and he snatched the stick out of Swinburne’s 
hand, and running up to the man, who continued roll- 
ing on the beach, commenced belabouring him with- 
out mercy. “ Eh, Sambo!” cried he at last, quite out 
of breath, “ you no better yet-—try again.” He recom- 
menced, until at last the man got up and ran away as 
fast as he could. Now, whether the man was sham- 
ming, or whethor it was real (fic fic, or epileptic fit, I 
know not; but I never heard of such a cure for it before. 
I threw the fellow half a pictareen, as much for the 
amusement he had afforded mo as to get rid of him. 
“Panky, massa, now man-of-war man, here de tick for 

ou again to keep off all de dam niggers.” So saying, 
he handed the stick to Swinburne, made a polite bow, 
and departed. We were, however, soon surrounded by 
others, particularly some dingy ladies with baskets of 
fruit, and who, as they said, ** sell ebery ting.” I per- 
ceived that my sailors were very fond of cocoa-nut 
milk, which being a harmless beverage, I did not ob- 
ject to their purchasing from these tadies, who had 
chiefly cocoa-nuts in their baskets. As I had never 
tasted it, I asked them what it was, and bought a co- 
coa-nut. I selected the largest. ‘ No, massa, dat not 
good for you. Better one for buccra officer.” I then 
selected another, but the same objection was made— 
**No, massa, dis very fine milk. Very good fur de tom- 
ac.” I drank off the milk from the holes on the top of 


the cocoa-nut, and found it very refreshing. As for 
the sailors, they appeared very fond of it indeed. But 
I very soon found that if good for de tomac, it was not 
very good for the heud, as my men, instead of rolling 
the casks, began to roll themselves in all directions. 
and when it was time to ‘go off to dinner, most of them 
were dead drunk at the bottom of the boat. The) 


insisted that it was the sun which affected them. Very 
hot it certainly was, and I believed thom at first when 
they were only giddy; but I was convinced to the con. 
trary when I found that they became insensible; yet 
how “oo procured the liquor was to me a mys. 
peo hen I camo on board, Mr. Faleon, who, 
although acting captain, continued his dutios as first 
lioutenant almost as panctually as before, asked how it 
wan that | had allowed my men to got #o tipsy, 1 an. 
sured him that I could not tell, that] had nevor allowed 
one to leave the wy sin place, or to buy any liquor: 
the onl thing that they had drank was a tittle cocoa. 
nut milk, which, as it wae very hot, I thought there 
could be no ay remy to, Mr. Falcon emiled and said, 
* Mr, Simple, Taman old stager in the Weat Indies, 
and I'll let you into a secret. Do you know what 
‘sucking the monkey’ means?” “ No air.” “Well, 
thon, I'll tell you; it is a term used anong seamen for 
drinking rum out of cocoa-nuts, the milk having been 
poured out, and tho liquor substituted, Now, do you 
comprehend why your men are tipsy?” I stared with 
all my eyes, for it never would have entered into m 
head; and | thon perceived why it was that the black 
woman would not give me the first cocoa-nuts which | 
selected, I told Mr. Falcon of the circumstance, who 
replied, * Well, it was not your fault, only you must not 
forget it another time,” 

It was my first watch that night, and Swinburne 
was quarter-masier on deck, “Swinburne,” said J, 
* you have often been in the West Indies before, why 
did you not tell me that tie men were * sucking the 
monkey,’ when I thought they were only drinking co- 
coa-nut milk?” 

Swinburne chuckled, and answered, “Why, Mr. 
Simple, d’ye seo, it didn’t become me asa shipmate to 
peach, It’s but seldom that a poor fellow has an op- 
portunity of making himself a ‘little happy,’ and it 
would not be fuir to take away the chance. I suppose 
you'll never let them have cocoa-nut milk again?” 

“No, that [ will not; bat I cannot imagine what 
pleasure they can find in getting so tipsy.” 

“I's merely because they are not allowed to be so, 
sir. That’s the whole story in few words.” 

“ Well, I think I could gure them, if 1 were permit- 
ted to try.” 

“] should like to hear how you'd manage that, Mr. 
Simple.” 

“ Why, I would oblige a man to drink off a half pint 
of liquor, and then put him by himself. I would not 
allow him companions to make merry with, so as to 
make a pleasure of intoxication. I would then wait 
until next morning when he was sober, and leave him 
alone with a racking headache until the evening, when 
I would give him another dose, and so on, forcing him 
to get drunk until he hated the smell of liquor.” 

* Well, Mr. Simple, it might do with some, but many 
of our chaps would require the dose you mention to be 
repeated pretty ofien before it would effect a cure ; and 
what's more, they’d be very willing patients, and make 
no wry faces at their physic.” 

“ Well, that might be, but it would cure them at 
last. But tell me, Swinburne, were you ever in a hur- 
ricane ?” ; 

“ve been in every thing, Mr. Simple, I believe, ex- 
cept a school, and I never had no time to go there. 
Do you see that battery at Needham Point? Well, in 
the hurricane of 82, them same guns were whirled 
away by the wind right over to this point here on the 
opposite side, the sentries in their sentry. boxes after 
them. Some of the suldiers who faced the wind had 
their teeth blown down their throats like broken *baccy 
pipes, others had their heads turned round, like dog 
vanes, ‘cause they waited for orders to the * right about 
face? aud the whole air was full of young niggers 
blowing about like peelings of ingins.” 

“ You don’t suppose I believe all this, Swinburne ?” 

“That's as may be, Mr. S.mple, but I’ve told the 
story so ofien, that | believe it myself.” 

“ What ship were you in?” 

“In the Blanche, Captain Faulkner, who was as fine 
a fellow as poor Captain Savaye, who we buried yes- 
terday; there could not be a finer man than either of 
them. I was at the taking of the Pique, and carried 
bim down below, after be had received his mortal 
wound, We did a pretty thing out here when we took 
Fort Royal by a coug-de-maia, which means, boarding 
‘rom the main-yard of the fligate, and dropping from 
‘into the fort. But what’s that under the moon ?— 
tuere’s a suil in the offing.” 

Swinburne fetched the glass, and directed it to the 
spot. “One, two, three, four. It’s the admiral, sir. 
and the squadron hove-to for the night. One’s a line- 
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of-battle-ship, I'll swear.” I examined the vessels, and 
agreeing with Swinburne, reported them to Mr. Fal. 
con, y watch was then over, and as svon as I was 
released I went to my hammock, 

Tho noxt morning, at daylight, we exchanged num. 
bors, and saluted the flag, and by eight o'clock thoy all 
anchored, Mr, Faleon went on board the admiral’s ship 
with dospatches, and to report the death of Captain 
Savage. In about an hour he returned, and wo wore 
glad to perceive, with a emile upon his face, from 
which we argued that he would receive hia acting or- 
der as commander, which was a queation of some 
doubt, as the admiral Lad the powor to give the vacan- 
ey to whom he pleased, although it would not have 
been fair if he had not given itto Mr, Faleon; not that 
Mr. Falcon would not have received his commiesion, 
as Captain Bavage dying when the ehip was under no 
adimiral's command, he made himself; but etill the ad- 
miral might have sent him home, and not have given 
him a ship, But this he did: the captain of the Mi. 
nerve being appointed to the Sanglier, the captain of 
the Opossum to the Minerve, and Captain Falcon tak. 
ing the command of the Opossum, He received hia 
comimipsion that evening, and the next day the ex- 
changes were made, Captain Faleon would have 
taken me with him, and offered so to do; but I could 
not leave O’Brien, so I preferred remaining in the 
Sanglier, 

We were all anxious to know what sort of a person 
our new captain was, whose name was Kearney; but 
we had no time to ask the midshipmen, except when 
they came in charge of the boats which brought bis 
luggage: they replied generally, that he was a very 
good sort of fellow, and there was no harm in him, But 
when I had the night-watch with Swinburne, he came 
to me, and said, “ Well, Mr. Simple, so we have a new 
captain. I sailed with him for two years in a brig.” 

“And pray, Swinburne, what sort of a person is he?” 

“Why, [I'll tell you, Mr. Simple; he’s a good-tempered, 
kind fellow enough, but-——” 

“But what?’ 

“ Such a bouncer!” 

“ How do you mean? He’s not a very stout man” 

“ Bless you, Mr. Simple, why you don’t understand 
English. I mean that he’s the greatest liar that ever 
walked a deck. Now, Mr. Simple, you know I can spin 
a yarn occasionally.” 

“ Yes, that you can; witness the hurricane the other 
night.” 

: Well, Mr. Simple, I cannot hold a candle to him. It 
a’u’t that I might stretch now and then, just for fun, as 
far as he can, but he’s always on the stretch. In fact, 
Mr. Simple, he never tells the truth, except hy mistake. 
He’s as poor as a rat, and has nothing but his pay; yet, 
to believe him, he is worth at least as rauch as Green- 
wich Hospital. But you'll soon find him oat, and he'll 
sarve to langh at behind his back you know, Mr. Sim- 
ple, for that’s no go before his face.” 

Captain Kearney made his appearance on board the 
next duy. The men were mostered to receive him, and 
all the officers were on the quarter-deck. ‘* You've a fine 
set of marines here, Captain Falcon,” observed he: 
“those I left on board of the Minerve were only fit to 
be hung; and you’v. a good show of reefers too—those 
I left in the Minerve were nut worth hanging. If you 
please, I'll read my commission, if you'll order the men 
aft." His commission was read, all hands with their 
hats off from respect to the authority from which it 
proceeded, “Now, my lads,” said Captain Kearney, 
addressing the ship’s company, “* Uve but few words to 
say to you. I am appointed to comand this ship, and 
you appear to have a very good eharacter from your 
late first lieutenant. All I request of you is thix. Be 
smart, keep sober, and always fe/l the truth—that’s 
enough. Pipe down. Gentlemen,” continued he, ad- 
dressing the officers, * I trust that we shall be good 
friends; and I see no reason that it should be other- 
wise.” He then turned away wiih a bow, and called 
his coxswain. “ Wiljame, you'll go on board and tell 
my steward that I have promised to dine with the go- 
vernor to-day, and that he must come to dress me; and, 
coxswain, recoliect to put the sheep-skin mat on the 
stern: gratings of my gig—not the one T used to have 
when I was on shore in my carriage, but the blur one 
which was uxed for the charios—vou know which I 
mean.” | happened to look Swinburne in the face, who 
cocked his eye at me, as much ax to say—"* Tiere he 
goes.” We afterwards met the officers of the Minerve, 
who corroborated all that Swinburne had said, although 
it was quite unneressary, as we had the captain's own 
words every ininute to satisfy us of the fact. 

Dinner partics were now very numerous, and the 
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hospitality of the island is but too well known, The 
invitations extended to the midshipinen, and many wae 
the good dinner and kind reception which I had during 
my stay. There was, however, one thing | had heard so 
much of, that I was anxious to witness it, which was a 
dignity ball. But 1 must enter a little into explanation, 
or my readers will not understand me, ‘I'he coloured 

ple of Barbadoes, for reasons best known to them- 
solves, aro immoderately proud, and look upon all 
the negroes who aro born on other islands as niggers: 
they have also an pei nes | idea of their own bra. 
very, although I never heard that it has ever been put 
to the proof. ‘The free Barbadians aro, most of them, 
vory rich, and hold up their heade as they walk with an 
air quite ridiculous. They ape the manners of the Eu- 
ropoans, at the same time that her appear to consider 
them as almost their inferiors, Now, a dignity ball is 
a ball given by the most consequential of their coloured 
people, and, from the anusement, and various other 
roasons, is wonerally woll attended by the officers, both 
on shore and afloat. The price of the tickets of admin- 
sion was high—I think they were half a joe, or eight 
dollars each, 

Tho governor sent out cards for a wy ball, and 
supper for the ensuing week; a Miss Betsy Austin, a 
quadroon woman, ascertaining the fiet, sent out’ her 
cards for the samo evening. This was not altogether 
in rivalry, but for another reason, which was, that she 
was aware that most of the officers and midshipinen of 
the ships would obtain permission to go to the gover- 
nor’s ball, and preferring hers, would slip away and join 
the party, by which means she ensured a full attendance, 

On the day of invitation our captain came on board, 
and told our new first lieutenant (of whom I shall say 
more hereafter) that the governor insisted that all his 
officers should ge—that he would take no denial, and 
therefore he presumed go they must—that the fact was, 
that the governor was a relation of his wife, and under 
some trifling obligations to him in obtaining for him his 
present command. He certainly had spoken to the 
prime minister, and he thought it not impossible, con- 
sidering the intimate terms which the minister and he 
had been on from childhood, that his solicitation might 
have had some effect; at all events, it was pleasant to 
find that there was some little gratitude left in this 
world. After this, of course, every officer went, with 
the exception of the master, who said that he’d as soon 
have two round turns in his hawse, as go to see people 
kick their legs about like fools, and that he'd take care 
of the ship. 

The governor's ball was very splendid, but the ladies 
were rather sallow, from the effects of the climate. 
However, there were exceptions, and on the whole it was 
a very gay affair; but we were all anxious to go to the 
dignity ball of Miss Betsy Austin. I slipped away with 
three other midshipmen, and we soon arrived there. A 
crowd of negrovs were outside of the house, but the ball 
had not yet commenced, from the want of gentlemen, 
the ball being very correct, nothing under mulatto in 
colour being admitted. Perhaps L ought to say here, 
that the progeny of a white and a negro is a malatto, or 
half and half; of a white and mulatto, a qguadroon, or 
one quarter black, and of this class the company were 
chiefly composed. I believe a quadrion and white 
makes the mustee or one eighth black; und the mustce 
and white, the mustafina, or one sixteenth black. After 
that they are white-wasked, and considered as Euro- 
peans. ‘I'he pride of colour is very great iu the West 
Indies, and they have as many quarterings as a German 
prince in his ecoutof arms: a quadroon looks down upon 
a mulatto, while a mulatto looks down upon a sambo, 
that is, half mulatto half negro, while a sambo in his 
turn looks down upon a nigger. The quadroons are 
eertainly the handsomest race of the whole, some of the 
women are really beautiful: their hair is long and per- 
fectly straight, their eyes large and black, their figures 
perfection, and you can see the colour mantle in their 
checks quite as plainly and with as much effect as in 
those of a European. We found the door of Miss Aus- 
tin’s house open, and ornamented with orange branclios, 
and on our presenting ourselves, were accosted by a mu- 
latto gentleman, who was, we presumed, “ usher of the 
black rod.” His head was well powdered; he was 
dressed in white jean trowsers,a waistcoat not six inches 
Jong, and a half worn post-captain’s coat on, us a livery. 
With a low bow, he “took the liberty to trouble de 
— for de card for de bull,” which being pro- 

uced, we were ushered on by him to the ball-room, at 
the door of which Miss Austin was waiting to receive 
her company. She made us a low curtsey, observing 
“She really happy to see de gentlemen of the ship; bat 
hoped to see the officers alao at her dignity.” 


This remark touched our digits and one of my com- 
punions roplied, “that we midshipmen considered our- 
selves officors, and no small ones either, and that if she 
waited for the licutenants, she must wait until they 
wero tired of the governor's ball, we having given the 
preference to hers,” 

This remark set all to rights; sangaroe was handod 
about, and I looked round at the “ogusee fe ' must ac. 
knowledge, at the risk of losing the good opinion of my 
fuir countrywomen, that I never saw befure so many 
pretty figures and fucos. The =_— not having yet 
arrived, we received all the attention, and | was succes- 
sony prosented to Miss Eurydice, Miss Minerva, Miss 
Sylvia, Miss Aspasia, Miss Euterpe, and many others, 
evidently borrowed from the different mon-of-war which 
had been on the station, All these young ladies gave 
thomselves all the airs of Almack'y, Their dresses I 
cannot pretend to doscribo—jewels of valuo wore not 
wanting, but their drapery was slight; they appeared 
neither to wear or require stays, and on the whole, their 
figures wore so perfect that they could only be ill-dressed 
by having on too much dress. A few more midshipmen 
and some Jicutenants (O'Brien among the number) hav. 
ing made their appearance, Miss Austin directed that 
the ball should commence. I requested the honour of 
Miws Eurydice’s hand in a cotillion which was to open 
tho ball, At this moment stepped forth the premier 
violin, master of the ceremonies and ballet-master, 
Massa Johnson, really a very smart man, who gave 
lessons in dancing to all the * Badian ladies.” He was 
a dark custvadh, bie hair slightly powdered, dressed in 
a light blue coat thrown well back, to show his lily- 
white waistcoat, only one button of which he could af- 
ford to button to make full room for the pride of his 
heart, the frill of his shirt, which was inclined au Jabol 
superb, four inches wide, and extending from his collar 
to the waistband of his nankeen tights, which were 
finished off at his knees with huge bunches of ribbon ; 
his legs were encased in silk stockings, which, how- 
ever, was not very good taste on his part, as they showed 
the manifest advantage which an European has over a 
coloured man in the formation of the leg: instead of 
being straight, his shins curved like a cheese-knife, and, 
moreover, his leg was planted into his foot like the han- 
dle of a broom or scrubbing-brush, there being quite as 
much of the foot on the heel side as on the toe side. 
Such was the appearance of Mr. Apollo Johnson, whom 
the ladies considered as the ne plus ultra of fashion and 
the arbiter elegantiarum. {lis bow-tick, or fiddle-stick, 
was his wand, whose magic rap on the fiddle produced 
iinmediate obedience to his mandates. “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, take your seats.” All started up. “ Miss 
Eurydice, you open de ball.” Miss Eurydice had bat a 
sorry partner, but she undertook to instruct me. O'Brien 
was our vis-a-vis with Miss Euterpe. The other gentle- 
men were officers from the ships; and we stood up, 
twelve, checquered brown and white like a chess. 
board. All eyes were fixed upon Mr. Apollo John- 
son, who first looked at the couples, then at his fiddle, 
and, lastly, at the other musicians, to see if all was right, 
and then with a wave of his bow-tick the music began. 
“ Mussa lieutenant,” cried Apollo to O’Brien, “ cross 
over to opposite lady, right hand and left, den figure to 
Miss Eurydice—dat right; now four hand round. You 
lilly midshipman, set your partner, sir, den twist her 
round; dat do, now stop. First figure all over.” At 
this time I thought I might venture to talk alittle with 
my partner, and | ventured a remark; to my surprise 
she answered very sharpiy, “ I come here for dance, sar, 
and net for chatter; look, Massa Johnson, he tap um 
bow-tick.” Tue second figure commenced, and | made 
a sad bungle; sol did of the third, and fourth, and fifth, 
for I never had danced a cotillion. When I handed my 
partner to her place, who certainly was the prettiest 
girl in the room, she looked rather contemptuously at 
me, and observed to a neighbour, “| really pity de gen- 
tlemen as come from England, dat no know how to 
dance nor nothing at all, until em hab instraction at 
Barbadves.” A country dance was now called for, 
which was more acveptable to all parties, as none of 
Mr. Apollo Johuson’s pupils were very pertect in their 
cotillions, and none of the officers, except O' Bi ien, knew 
any thing about them, O’B.ien’s superior edueat.on un 
this point, added to his lieuteoant’s epaulct and hand- 
some person, made him much courted; but he touk up 
with Miss Eurydice after I had teft her, and remained 
with her the whole evening, thereby exciting the jea- 
lousy of Mr. Apollo Johnson, who, it appears, was 
amorous in that direction, Our party increased every 
minute: all the officers of the garrison, and, finally, as 
soon as they could get away, the governor's aide-de- 
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dancing continued until three o'clock in the morning, 
when it was quite a squoeze, from the constant arrival 
of fresh recruits from all the houses of Barbadoos. I 
must say, that a few bottles of eau de Cologne thrown 
about the room would have improved tho atmosphere. 
By thie time the heat was terrible, and the mopping of 
the ladies’ faces ovorlasting, I would recommend a 
pianity ball to all stout gentlemen who wish to be re- 
duced a stone or two, Supper wae now announced, and 
having danced the last country dance with Miss Mi. 
norva, I of course had the pleasure of handing hor into 
the supper-room. It was my fate to sit opposite to a 
fine turkey, and IT asked my partnor if I should have the 
pleasure of helping her to a piece of the breast, She 

kod at me very indignantly, and said, * Curse your 
impudence, sar, | wonder where you larn manners, 
Sar, | take a lilly turkey bosom, if you pleawe, Talk of 
breast to lady, sar; really quite horrid,” I made two or 
three more barbarous mistakes before the supper was 
finishod, At last the eating was over, and I must say, 
a better supper | never sat down to. “ Silence, gentle. 
men and ladies,” cried Mr. Apollo Johnson, “ wid de 
permission of our amiable hostess, | will purpose a toast. 
Gentlemen and ladies—you all know, and if be so you 
don't, I say that there no place in de world like Barba- 
does, All de world fight against England, but England 
nebber fear; King George nebber fear, while Barbadoes 
tand tif. Badian fight for King George to last drop of 
him blood, Nebber sco the day Badian run away; you 
all know dem Frenchmans at San Lucee, give up Morne 
Fortunée, when he hear de Badian volunteer come 
against him. I hope no ‘fence present company, but 
um sorry to say English come here too jealous of Ba- 
dians, Gentlemen and lady—Barbadian born ab only 
one fault—he really too brave. I purpose health of 
‘Island of Barbadoes.’ ” Acclamations from all quar- 
ters followed this truly moderate speech, and the toast 
was drank with rapture; the ladies were delighted with 
Mr. Apollo’$ eloquence, and the lead which he took in 
the company. 

(To be continued.) 


New American Pubdlications. 


Canterbury Tales, second series, containing Kruitzner, 
&c. Carey, Loa & Co. 

Key & Biddle, of this city, have in press “The Ma. 
nual of Classical Literature,” from the German of John 
J. Eschenburg, with additions by Professor Fiske, of 
Amherst College. 

Desultory Notes on the Origin, Uses, and Effects of 
Ardent Spirits, by a physician. Key & Biddle. We 
shall notice this work next week. 

Carey, Lea & Co. have in press, a work “ On the In- 
fluence of various Physical and Moral Agents”—climate 
and locality, change of air, food, clothing, bathing, ex- 
ercise, professions, &c. on healthy man; constituting 
elements of private hygienne, or the art of preserving 
health. By Robley Dunglison, M. D., Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica, Therapeutics, Hygionne, and Medical Ju- 
risprudence, in the University of Maryland. 

Mr. George W. Montgomery, a gentleman attached 
to the American Legation in Madrid, author of a book 
of tales in Spanish, called “ Tareas de un Solitario,” and 
of a translation of Washington Irving’s Conquest of 
Granada, has recently published a new work in Spanish, 
under name of “ El Bastardo de Castilla.” 

Johnson’s Scrap Book fur 1834, is just published. It 
contains a deep scuring for the Rev. Mr. Fiddler, and 
has soine few pages devoted to general pun-vgraphy. It 
is rich apd racy. 

—<>—— 

By the substitution of Part for Vol., adopted in this 
number, each year’s Library will in future be distinct, 
as, for instance, Part J. and Part II., 1834, in place of 
Vols. ITI. and 1V., and the fifty-two numbers will be 
completed within the year. 

a 

Mr. Westmaentt, a distinguished sculptor, is now in 
this city. He has a remarkably fine marble bust of Sir 
Walter Scott, and one of Paganini with him; the head 
and face of the latter are very striking, and the execu- 


tion is ee Plaister casts of each are fur- 
nished for $25. 


—_—— 

Mr. Power —This singularly gifled comic genius has 
again been delighting the Philadelphians at the Chesnut 
Street Theatre, who, like most others, proved that by 
their nightly attendance how much they relish a good 
ry He contradicts the story of his being a brother 
of Ludy Blessington, which was generally circulated in 
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NOTES OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. NO.1. 


Under the above title we propose to insert 
occasionally a variety of literary intelligence 
such as rarcly meets the public eye; it cannot 
fail to prove amusing to the general reader, who, 
though he may not be imbued with book-mad- 
neas, yet takes an interest in the great republic 
of letters. 


“ An Account of the European Settlements in America. 
In six parts, London 1758. 8vo. 2 vols.” This is the 
title of an excellent work, frequently reprinted; it has 
confidently bee. attributed to the celebrated Edmund 
Burke, but he never acknowledged himself the author. 

John Cleland is the author of several infamous works: 
He published a novel of the most pernicious tenden- 
ey, justly cousured by every one who has the least 
regard to virtue and decency. It was sold for twenty 
guineas to a bookseller, who cleared about forty thou- 
sand dollars by the sale of it. Mr. Cleland, having been 
summoned before the privy council; pleaded poverty as 
his excuse, upon which Lord Granville gave him an an- 
nuity of £100 per annum, on condition of his refraining 
from so immoral a mode of writing. A curious instance 


of buying up bad talents, 


A thirteenth edition of Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly has lately been published. This work was once 
almost forgotton, and owed its revival to the inordinate 
praiso of Dr. Johnson, who observed that it “was the 
only book that ever took him out of bed two hours 
sooner than he wished to rise.” From this store-house 
of learning, intermingled with quaint observations and 
witty illustrations, many modern writers have drawn 
amply: without acknowle lgment, particularly Sterne, 
who has in the most burefaood manner, copied tho best 
of his pathetic, as well as humorous passages. 


Barnet’s History of the Reformation of the Church of 
England.—-Upon tho first publication of this work, the 
author obtained a singular mark of honour never bofore 
or since paid to any writer; he had the thanks of both 
houses of parliament, with a desire that he would pro- 
secute tho undertaking, and complete that valuable 
work, 

Of the first edition of Clarkson's Portraiture of Qua- 
keriam, 2400 copies were sold without advertisement. 

Tho following is the title of an extraordinary book 
in the Roxburghe and a few other collections :— 
“ Ebrietatia Encomium, or the Praise of Drunkenness ; 
whorein is authontically, and most evidently pores, 
the necessity of getting frequently drunk; and that the 
practice of etting drunk i# most ancient, ame, 
and catholic, Confirmed by the example of Heathens, 
Turks, Infidels, Primitive Christians, Saints, Popos, 
Bishops, Doctors, Philosophers, Poets, Free-masone, and 
other men of learning in all ages, By Boniface Oino. 

hilus de Monte Frascone, A. B.C.” London 1723, 
Qmo. We should tremble to seo the effect this book 
would produce among our American Temperance Socie. 
ties, if republished here ! 

The Tragicke.comedy of Calisto and Melibea, London 
1631, folio. This play, consisting of twenty-one acta, in 
the longest that was ever published. It was translated 
from the Spanish of de Roias, by James Mabbe, 

Gerard Brandt is the author of a history of the Refor- 
mation, and other Ecclosiastical Matters, in and about 
the Low Countries, Lord Hardwicke said that the 
Dutch language was worth acquiring, if it were only to 
enjoy tho pleasure of ape 2, be is history. 

A magnificent edition of the Bible printed at Oxford 
in 1717, in 2 folio vols. has acquired the title of * the 
Vinegar Bible,” from an error in the running title at 
Luke Chap. xxii., whore it is read “the parable of the 
vinegar,” instead of “the parable of the vineyard,” 
Thore are two copies of this most magnificent book 

ted upon vellum, one in the Royal and one in the 

leian library. 

The writer of these notes purchased recently at a 
Philadelphia book auction, a book in French, 4 vols. 8vo. 
entitled “ Historical and Political Researches on the 
United States, with four letters by a citizen of New 
Heaven upon Union and Legislation,” The word Hea- 
von should have been Haven, It was printed at Colle, 


‘788. 
John Gifford in the assumed namo of the author of 
the History of France, &c: &c» The real name of thiv 
political 


writer was John Richard Green; he contri- 


buted to the establishment of the British Critic, and 
afterwards to the Anti-Jacobin Review, which last arose 
out of a political paper of the same name. 

Richard Glover’s of Leonidas passed through 
four editions in the year of its publication (1737-8) 
and is now as undeservedly slighted as it was then ex- 
travaguntly praised. , 

(To be continued.) 
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VARIETIES. 


The editor of Frazer’s London Magazine, a wild helter 
skelter writer, declares that when Mr. Bulwer brought 
his bill into parliament for the repeal of the tax upon 
knowledge, otherwise the tax upon newspapers, he 
should have called it the faz uponignorance ! 

The following remark is from the pen of Lord 
Byron :—* Nothing of Scott's is finer than the Ger- 
man’s Tale. I admired it when a boy, and have con- 
tinued to like what I did then. This I remember par- 
ticularly affected me.” Speaking of Werner, the editor 
of the last edition of the noble poet’s works, says,— 
“ There is not one incident in his pley, not even the 
most trivial, that is not in Miss Lee's novel. And then 
as tothe characters—not only is every one of them to be 
‘ound in Kruitzner, bat every one is there more fully 
and powerfully developed. Miss Lee’s story is one of 
the most picturesque, and at the same time, instructive 
stories, that we are acquainted with.” We happen to 
know a gentleman who declares that he would rather 
be the author of Kruitzner than of all Seott’s novels ! 
This is perhaps too extravagant, but in connection with 
the forejoing, serves to show the estimation in which 
the tale is held. 

Tho original date of the publication of the Canter. 
bury tales was 1804.5, 

odoy, the too celebrated Spanish Prince of the 
Peace, died in 1823. He was pensioned by Napoleon 
and fixed his residence at Rome. 

Lord Gotnorhino is the name of a figurant in a mo- 
dorn fiction in the Now Monthly Magazine. 

A sharp look out-—A writer in the same magazine 
describing a stingy aunt, says, “ her love of justice in 
the matter of yorcinsing was so great, that whon her 
fishmonger sent her home a pennyworth of sprate, she 
sent one back to be chan ol tecwens it had but one 
eyo!” This is about equal to the economy of a Phila- 
delphia miser who concluded to avail himself of an om- 
nibue on a wet day ae it wou'd pass his house about half 
way on its route, With evident reluctance he paid his 
shilling, but learning from the recipient that the anid 
payment would take him twice as fir as his home, con- 
cluded to get the whole worth of his money, and was 
utterly confounded on learning that anothor instalment 
was necessary to bring him back. 

Tho London Now Monthly saya, “ It has been sug- 
gested that Miss Komble should take leave of the Eng- 
lish stage,—nipped in the bud by matrimony,—by 
giving a course of her popular characters, We trust 
she will do ao, and we trust, moreovor, that her father 
will not take himself away from our stage, where, and 
wo speak it with perfect sincerity, at this moment, he 
has no equal.” 

An interesting occurrence lately took place at the 
Eeole do Medicine, in Paris, A young man, of an 
olive complexion, spoaking very pure French, though 
with a foreign necont, ave Bhocs J his final examination, 
and obtained his diploma asa doctor, He isa Mussul- 
man, and one of tho Egyptians rent to Franco by Me- 
hemet Ali, Ho is eaid to be the first Mussulman who 
hae taken a degree in Murope, at feast since tho revival 
of letters in the West, 

A Mr, Sinision, 2 Swede, who has made many at. 
oaat to manufacturefpaper from bect-root, has lately 
published an oxsay on that subject actually printed on 
paper from that material. 

Glass being one of the most sonorous bodies, the Swe. 
dish chemists have experimented to replace the metal 
bells of cloeks with those of glass, The first attempt 
has been successful, and the bell, the result of it, gives 
out a moro perfect and harmonious sound than those of 
metal. 

A solfiacting wheat fan is the novelties in 
English inechanics, the simplicity of which is nstonis)- 
ing, Frowa sheotiron funne! the wheat descends upon 
an iron wheel fall of brackets; the wheel is so nicoly 
balanced, that.so long as a particle of grain falls upon 
it it revolves, and operates upon the fanuers, 

Both the London royal theatees.are now under the 
management of one person, Mr. Bunn, 
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United States Quarterly Review. 


The whole of the first number of the United 
States Quarterly Review is now in type, and 
will be issued in a few days. The following is 
the table of contents:—Art. 1. A Discourse be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Brown Uni- 
versity, by Virgil Maxcy ; and an Address before 
the American Institute in New York, by John 
P. Kennedy.—2. Lewis on the Use and Abuse 
of Political Terms.—3, Poems and Prose Wri- 
tings of Richard H. Dana.—4. Ante-Colonial 
History.—5. Memoirs of Baron Cuvier, by Mrs. 
Lee.—6. Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry. 
—7. Imprisonment for Debt.—8. Ancient Art 
in Egypt and India.-—9. Miss Aikin’s Court of 
Charles the First.—10, The Temperance Cause. 

Subscriptions, Five Dollars per annum, thank- 
fully received by the subscriber, 

A. WALDIE, 
No. 6, North Eighth street. 
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We should indeed be insensible if we were to 
neglect the many obligations we owe a gene- 
rous public, for the increased favour with which 
they receive this publication. Its success, al- 
ready beyond our hopes, has been more than 
insured by the last year’s subscription; and since 
the commencement of this volume, its friends 
seem to be multiplying in a ratio by no means 
to have been anticipated. One gentleman has 
sent us payment in advance, as he says, “ for 
more than one half of the population of his vil- 
lage,’ making twelve new subscribers; while 
the most gratifying evidence, from those who 
have read the work, is constantly evinced, that 
they appreciate it and desire its continued visits. 
We believe that it is worth more than all that it 
costs in amount of printing—indeed, this we 
know ; but it is still very gratifying to find that 
the contents, respecting which we always have 
felt a feverish solicitude, should have given such 
universal satisfaction. It shall stimulate us to 
renewed exertions in sifling the chaff from the 
wheat of an overgrown literature, and to seek 
the entertainment and instruction of our nume- 
rous and increasing patrons. ‘These are not 
words of course—we fee] them, and shall endea- 
vour to prove that we du 60, 

Notice.—Several applications for the old se- 
ries of the Select Circulating Library, beginning 
in November, 1832, which we cannot supply, 
having been received—urging, in the most stre- 
nuous manner, upon us to procure the whole of 
the numbers; this will give notice that cost will 
be paid at the publication office for entire sete, 
undefaced, of the first sixty-five numbers. We 
hope some subscribers will be found who are 
willing to part with these, for the sake of those 
who are clamorous for the work. We rejoice 
to perceive that the older it grows the more it 
is esteemed. 


A gentleman writes us, that he offered his 
daughter the Circulating Library complete, pro- 
vided she would preserve all the numbers; and 
that she has done this, thereby effecting a reform 
in her habits which, previously, had been of the 
most careless kind—as she invariably tore up 
his periodicals for curl papers! He says; this 
is another advantage of “ Waldie” which he is 
desirous to promulgate; and ns we commend 
her course for imitation, we are willing to, in- 





dulge him by printing bis remarks, 





